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PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. Otway. 
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THE FORTUNATE ACCIDENT.—A1 Tale. 

hom ( Coneluded._) 

‘Tic |) —« SO impatiently did I long to know 
er is, Pathe nature of Charlotte’s secret, that I 
good PS was in Harley street two hours before 
io she arose, and the transports I felt at 
abbit |) hearing she had effected a reconciliation 
flesh P between Sir Christopher and his daugh- 
tum Pater, may be imagined, but not easily 
at be Pmdescribed ; it was by mere accident that 
ness Pe the unnatural being was in London, as 
- At Phe had a rooted aversion to the place ; 
ee. Pain short, dogs and horses constituted all 
+; but faphis happines, and he was fond of the 
g any (country, from being able to enjoy field 
+ sports. Sir Christopher had been re- 
t like fp Markably struck with a favourite spa- 
ful. 1 i niel of my sister’s, which he had. seen 
That Beat Brighton the preceding year, and 
eee which he had wished to purchase. This 
ut my f_ animal she therefore resolved should 
d, ant F) become an excuse for her visit, and or- 
* same dering her to be put into the carriage, 
® she drove to Ibbetson’s hotel, and no 
) sooner did the jolly sportsman cast his 
eye upon Miss Sylvia, than a cordial 
smile of welcome ornamented his ruddy 
§ face. “ I understand, Sir Christopher,” 
said Charlotte, “ you are desperately in 
love with a young lady of my acquaint- 
*Y> FF ance, who is endowed with many’ per- 
sonal charms.” ‘* Your Ladyship is 
pleased to be merry at the expence of 
et, an old fellow,” rejoined the testy Baro- 
——— § rt, evidently discomposed by the re- 
of this mark, “ — never was more serious, 
; ip esah # Upon my honour,” replied Charlotte, 


“ana f£ actually came for the sole pur- 





pose of placing her under vour care; 
but on condition that you will grant a 
request I intend to make.” So saying, 
she took her favourite by the collar, 
and presented her to the delighted Sir 
Christopher. 

That Charlotte should even know 
that he had a daughter in existence, 
was not probable, as they had merely 
accidently met at the sea-side, and 
though the cruelty of his conduct to that 
daughter had interested her friends and 
relations, yet before her marriage, he 
was persuaded Mrs. Mortimer had not 
even known my sister by name; there- 
fore he had not the slightest idea that 
the request could have any connection 
with his child. After expressing his 
warmest thanks for the gift, he intreat- 
ed my sister to give him an opportunity 
of convincing her how much her boon 
was prized, and only to.name in what 
manner he could oblige her, as he was 
impatient to grant her request. “ You 
have a daughter, Sir Christopher, one 
of the most amiable and accomplished 
of women; who is reduced to the ne- 
cessity of taking in work to support 
herself and a lovely child. Yet this is 
not all, for she is exposed to the de- 
grading insults of every paltry shop- 
keeper, by whom she is employed. I 
witnessed the treatment she is compel- 
led to put up with—every feeling of hu- 
manity revolved at what I beheld ; andI 
resolved to make you acquainted with it, 
convinced that it is from your ignorance 








of her situation, that she is exposed to 
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such distress ; for though resentment 
might for a time stifle the voice of na- 
ture, yet Sir Christopher C. I am per- 
suaded,, will avenge the insults his 
daughter has received.” Here my 
sister paused, though during this speech 
she had fixed her eyes steadfastly upon 
his countenance, which alternately va- 
ried from red to pale ; and for several 
moments he paced the apartments too 
much agitated to be able to speak. At 
length turning short, he caught the 


hands of his companion,.and with a 


voice almost suffocated with emotion, 


said, “‘where is the wretch, madam, 


who has dared to insult my poor child? 
for though I have cast her from me, I 


will protect her from degredation as 
The sensibility 
of my dear Charlotte’s disposition soon 
displayed itself; she burst into a flood 
of tears, assuring him that the only way 
in which he could shield his daughter 
from insult, was by receiving her under 
“But depend upon it, my 
dear Sir,” said she, “ you will not long 
enjoy the blessing of her society, for my 
brother, I am persuaded, will take the 
citadel by storm ; he has seen, and ac- 
tually adores your Matilda ; and merely 
waits your permission to make her an 
Whether nature 
asserted her powers over the feelings 
of this too long inveterate father, or 
whether shame produced that which 
duty could not overcome, is a circum- 
stance which it would be difficult to find 
But my sister had the happiness 
of hearing him declare his readiness to 
receive his daughter under his roof, as 
soon as he had finished the business 
which had brought him to town... This 
was the intelligence my amiable sister 
Was sO anxious to communicate; and 
to add to my happiness, she had insist- 
ed upon the fair Matilda’s quitting her 
humble abode, and remaining in Harley 
street, until Sir Christopher’s business 


long as I have life.” 


his roof. 


offer of his heart.” 


out, 


was arranged. 


As the dénéuément of my narration 
may probably be anticipated, I shall 
merely say, 1 am now the happiest of 
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mankind, though near two years elapse 
before 1 could persuade the amiabk 
Matilda to enter a second time into the 
marriage state. Singular as it may seem, 
we frequently converse hours togethe 
upon the amiabie qualities of the ma 
who first made an impression upon her 
youthful heart. And so far from fee. 
ing hurt, at the tenderness she expressq 
for his memory, it gives me a sect 
gratification which I could not easily 
describe ; in short, it convinces me thy 


memory, if my wife should survive. 
Honest Thomas I have raised to thf 
post of bailiff ; Sally fills the double de. 
partment of housekeeper and_ lady’ 
maid; her little boy is nursed by th 
wife of my gardiner; and it would bf 
difficult to find a happier family thaf 
ours. ‘ 


et eee 


em 


THE EMIGREE. 


My lov’d parents are gone !—Alas, ne’er to 1. 
turn, 
And have left poor Sabina their suff’rings to 
mourn ; 
All my friends are dispersed, and I comfortles 
‘roam 
Here a stranger to all, without money or home. 

Escap’d from a nation who wish’d to enslave 

her 
A poor little Emigrée sues for your favour. 
Once encompassed by pleasures, and cheered by 
content, f 

U’er the smooth paths of innocence, joyful I welt 

In our mansion of peace, my fond parents to 
blest, 

Entwined wreaths of delight to encircle my 
breast. 

Escap’d from a nation who wished to enslar 

her, 

A poor little Emigrée sues for your favour. 
Now no parent, no friend, no country, no home: 
All lost to Sabina—full cheerless Lroam: 
In this land of fair freedom, I look for the smi 
Which can soften distress, and my sorrows be- 


ile. 
Recap’ from a nation who wish’d to enslave 
her, 
A poor little Emigrée sues for your favour. 


— 
AN AFFECTING RECITAL. 


The young and beauteous Elvira was on the 
point of giving her hand in marriage to a youll 
gentleman of fortune and character.—Interest 4 
not preside at this engagement—their passi0! 
was equally ardent and :eciprocal. The mot 
ing on which:they were to have approached t* 





altar and forever joined their fates, had neat!) 


a similar respect will be paid to mf 
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| approached, when unexpected business of the first 


importance, demanded the young gentleman’s im- 
mediate presence at a neighbouring city.—He de- 
sired that the ceremony might be postponed for 
a fortnight —Elvira, however, saw no weight in 
the reasons which demanded his absence. She 

ve way to complaints, and to all the alarms that 
ancy could suggest. She felt that she was alive 
only to the pain of being separated from the ob- 
ject that was far dearer to her than was herself. 
But alas ! no alternative presented itself; her lover 
tore himself from her, but not till he had promised 
again and again, not to delay a moment, to fly on 
the wings of Love, and conclude that ceremony 
which was to confirm the happiness of their fu- 
dure lives. After a few days had elapsed, which 
were, however, ages of torture to Elvira, she re- 
ceived a letter, in which after renewing a thou- 
sand protestations of everlasting affection, her 
lover dwelt with transport on his approaching fe- 
licity, and fixed the day of his arrival. As may 
be supposed, in proportion to the pleasure she 
derived from this intelligence, Elvira anticipated 
the happy day; and she was on the watch even 
hours before he could possibly arrive. At the 
least noise, *It is he, itis he.’ The moment the 
coach appeared, she was the first to perceive it ; 
with impatient eyes she sought her beloved, but 
alas! how failed her heart, when in place of him, 
an elderly gentleman descended from the coach, 
with deep sorrow painted on his, countenance.— 
“Madam, it is my duty to—” “ Whatis he not 


to come Sir ? What—what prevents him ?” ‘Iam ! 


his uncle madam, and am come to express—~” 
“What has he then changed his mind? Does he 
cease to love me? Speak Sir, ohtell me.” ‘ Oh 
madam, arm yourself with courage ; no, my ne- 
phew was incapable of such dishonourable con- 
duct—but a violentillness” “ Illness, 1 run, I fly.” 
“Stay madam, this goodness is now useless.”’ 
these words the old man burst into tears. Elvira 
was speechless and immoveable. ‘ Ah! madam, 
you understand me but too well.”—*“ He is dead ! 
He is dead!” exclaimed the unhappy girl Her 
fears were but too well founded ; a sudden death 
had snatched her lover from her, the very even- 
ing before he was to have set out on his return ; 
and he had only time to request his uncle to see 
hisintended bride, to assure her, that, in his last 
moments, he loved her, if possible, with more ar- 
dour than ever, and to do every thing in his pow- 
ertoconsole her, ‘ He’s dead, he is no more !” 
repeated Elvira, with a steady voice, that seemed 
to issue from the bottom of her soul. Alas! her 
mind is now wandering ; her reason has abandon- 
ed her; no remedy can cure the dreadful affliction, 
or mitigate such hopeless woe ! O. 
ET 


THE TEAR. 


Sacred boon of fav’ring heav’n, 
Test of reason, pearly tear, 
Jn some bounteous moment given, 
Pg anguish most severe. 
Melting child of mute affliction, 
Misery’s due and —— gem ! 
Precious pledge of young affection, 


= 





At || 


Reconcilement’s sweet oblation, 
Healing the distempered heart ! 
Friendship’s dearest, best libation, 
Balm for every anxious smart! 
Ch! how near ally’d to sorrow, 
Are our transports most sincere ! 
Ev’n delight is forced to borrow, 
Feeling’s, rich, expressive tear ! 
Humid eyes that softly languish, 
What do your full orbs declare ? 
Dew-drop form’d of hope and anguish, 
Love himself has placed thee there. 


oe 
THE POCKET REMEDY. 

At atime when the newspapers are 
filled with pompous paragraphs of ano- 
dynes, elixers, syrups, cordials, &c. so 
sovereign in their effects, as severally 
to cure all the complaints to which our 
frail bodies are liable, I presume to offer, 
through the medium of your publica- 
tion, a portable panacea, which contains 
such numerous and essential virtues, 
as will rank it much higher, than any 
other preparation, whether officinal or 
otherwise ; and deservedly to obtain it 
the title of an universal remedy. Innu- 
merable are the cures this remedy has 
performed ; it has been known to raise 


whole families from the bed of sickness; 


the hospitals and workhouses have felt 
its influence in their wards; and what is 
remarkable, although a nostrum, the 
regular physician seldom objects to its 
application, and frequently derives bene- 
| fit from it in his practice. It is chiefly 
of service in all complaints arising from 
poorness of living, or what are called 
diseases. of the chest, proceeding from 
emptiness, or any other cause. It has 
the most extraordinary effects on the 
mind as well as on the body ; and while 
it strengthens the one, invigorates the 
other. It increases the circulation of 
the blood; is a sovereign remedy in head 
aches, proceeding from heart aches, and 
is better in lowness of spirits than either 
volatile salts or hartshorne. It is an 
excellent anodyne in spasmodic contrac- 
tions of the stomach, from not being 
able to eat—from not having any thing 
to eat. This specific has not it is true, 
been found of much service in the gout, 
or where there is a tendency to apo- 





Fairest flows on pity’s stem! 


plexy, unless very skilfully applied. It 
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is, however, of great service in most! 
fevers originating from th'n clothing, 
and is a sovereign cure for the jaz/ dis- 
temper and plagues. It is an excellent 
antidote to poison ; and in any disorder 
in proper quantities, never does harm. 
The dose is far from nauseous, and few 
or no patients are known to take it with 
reluctance ; and it moreover answers 
all the purposes of change of air or diet. 
The name of this valuable medicine, 
which may be procured in sufficient 
quantities for all purposes, by any per- 
son with a little industry, in both town 
and country is—money. 

— 

SONG. ' 


Blushing, trembling, and desiring, 
Lovers view a mistress nigh ; 

The beating heart, tio’ scarce respiring, 
Wafts its wishes ina sigh. 

But when wedded, passions cooling, 
Many troubles they descry ; 

Soon indifference, overruling, 
Wafts their curses ma sigh. 

Since a sigh, so much expressing, 
Gives us ease, we know not why, 

Let’s be grateful for the blessing, 
Watting raptures in a sigh. 





THE BLUE EY’D MAID. 


While I gaz’d on her eye of luxuriant blue, 
Delighted to see it in languishment roll, 

So persuasively tender and mellow with dew, 
So rich in voluptuous breathngs of soul— 
The sweetest sensation of pleasure found birth, 
And I sigh’d for her lip of the sea coral dye; 
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} could not intrigue, and [ sometimes spoke out to 


occupations called him, and were entertained, in 
the neighbourhood of Placenza, for some days, 
by a rich italian, the cousin of M. Armand.— 
About that time’several corps of troops had been 
disbanded by the government of the Italian re. 
public, in consequence of the peace, and many 
robberies were committed -in the neighbourin 
country. One evening, as M. Armand and his 
lady were walking near the skirts of a thick and 
romantic wood, they were suddenly attacked by 


them from behind some bushes; and, drawin 


some liberal alms, or that he was prepared to 
enforce their charity. ‘1 do not,” said he, “ ask 
this for myself ; though considering all the hard. 
ships I have sufliered in the field, and all the 


neral, 1 think I have some claims to the generositj 
of the world. But no more of that——I ask for 
my poor wife, who, from sickness and want, lies 
at the point ot death—You must give her effectual 
assistance immediately.” 


the French armies, or in conjunction with them, 
how could you be left in so much want as to rer 
der such an act as this necessary for the support 
of your wife?” ‘ Perhaps I was too generous; 
if | saw distress, I gave away my money.—But! 


plainly against the pillage and plunderings d 
some of my officers; for I could not rob—not! 
mean, till compelled by absolute necessity. My 
wife would sooner die than accept reliet in this 
manner now, but I will not see her-die. Shei 
of a family not rich, indeed, but of the most ho. 
nourable principles. Her brother, however, we 
have lately heard, has got into the right revolu- 
tionary track, and made a great fortune in avery 
short time by some employments under the go. 
vernment. He is now Mr. commissary Armand” 
‘The countenances of both Mr. Armand and his 








And t thought ’twould be pleasure to posses upon 
earth ‘ 
The white-bosom’d maid of the blue rolling 


eye. 
While I gaz’d on the seraph-like turn of her form, 
Each eloquent motion enraptur’d to trace, 
I said, if the heart it enshrines is as warm, 
As the maid is bewitching and matchless in 
grace, 
That in ranging the world I had never yet known, 
A nymph on whose charms I had gaz’d with a 
sigh, ’ 
I could i with exquisite transport, my own, 
As the white bosom’d maid of the blue relling 
eye. 


— 


THE DISBANDED SOLDIER. 


Soon after the peace of Lunevile, M. Armand, 
a Frenchman, who had acquired a considerable 
fortune by some lucrative employments he had 
enjoyed under government, met with and mar- 
ried a beautiful Piedmontese lady. They travel- 


lady expressed the utmost astonishment. The 
soldier proceeded—*‘ For myself, I am a Piet 
montese, a native of Pignerol. Animated with 
the most ardent enthusiasm for the republican 
cause, I left my friends, and took up arms, | 
have gained nothing but the knowledge that our 
superiors makes us the tools of the.r self-interest 
and ambition.” ‘ Are you a Piedmontese,” said 
Madame Armand, “I had a brother who weit 
into the army in despite of the remonstrances of 
his friends. Your name is not Gianne?” “lt 
is,” said the soldier, ‘* but I will never again see 
any of my friends or relations. I will not expose 
myself to their upbraidings.” An explanation 
now soon took place, by which it appeared that 
the soldier was the brother of Madame Armand, 
and his wife the sister of her husband ; by whos 
fortune and influence they were both afterwards 
amply provided for. 


——, 


OF? THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No. 193, Lombard street. The term 
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led together into Italy, into which country his 


* You seem,” said Mf 
Armand, “to be a brave man; and fighting inf 


one of these banditti, who rushed instantly upon § 


his sword, told them they must bestow on hin § 


wounds I have received in the support of a caus ff 
which I was taught was that of mankind in ge FF 
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